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believed that every so-called ordinary object should appear strange 
to us in the theatre. A play with light and shadow creates that kind of 
alienation. 

Shadow theatre is different from all other forms of theatre, including 
puppet plays with marionettes. On the human and puppet stages a real 
world of space is created in which actors or figures have direct contact with 
the audience. The effect of a shadow play is always indirect although it is a 
form of puppetry in which flat figures, usually made of leather, are lightly 
pressed on a translucent screen with a strong source of light behind. The 
audience sits on the other side of the screen and sees the shadows moving 
when the figures are manipulated. Thus, spectators and actors separated by 
the light screen are placed as if in different rooms. The spectator is by 
himself and his feeling of isolation is heightened by the darkness all around. 
He does not directly experience the figures and the play; he only sees the 
image, the projection. The light screen is here most important as it filters 
and modifies the action. On the inner side of the screen, the actor (I mean 
the Manipulator) too is isolated. He presents a projection of his thoughts 
and expects the spectator to interpret and to reassemble them into a new 
image. It is not the object in his hand but its image on the screen that 
decides his action. In his mind there are thoughts and ideas. He translates 
them into moving pictures. In the mind of the audience these pictures afe 
Tetranslated into happenings. This makes shadow theatre an exciting 
experience, . 

Ravana-chhaya is a rare form of shadow theatre from Orissa. It is 
Necessary to trace the origin and growth of the form in order to have a 
comprehensive idea of it. History has been unduly negligent about art 
forms. Historical evidence such as edicts, epigraphic records, etc. crop 
Sometimes to help in a tangential way. Therefore, to trace the origin o 


S hadows present objects in an unknown dimension. Berthold Brecht 


* Excerpted from Ravana Chhaya, a monograph published by Sangeet Natak Akademi in 
1978—Ead. 
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Ravana-chhaya one has to begin with the history of shadow theatre in 
general and that of the Indian tradition in particular. 


* 


Many people consider the shadow play to be the oldest of all theatre 
forms. Some scholars maintain that it began in India while others are 
emphatic about its origin in China. Those who hold the latter view draw 
support from a Chinese legend which tells of Wu-ti, an Emperor of the Han 
dynasty who reigned some 150 years before the Christian era who, being 
heartbroken at the death of his favourite concubine, commanded his court 
necromancers to summon back her spirit. One of them acceded to his 
request and in a darkened chamber on a distant screen was able to evoke a 
resembling shadow with which apparently the emperor was satisfied. 

There is a similar legend about the origin of Turkish shadow theatre. It 
cannot be denied that legends often contain facts of an obscure past but it is 
equally true that they are highly coloured by imagination and therefore 
cannot be relied upon as historical evidence. 

Paintings and writings dating back to the early part of the Sung dynasty 
(a.b. 960 -1279), however, provide evidence of the existence of shadow 
theatre in China. The tradition of shadow theatre in Java seems to be 
equally ancient. The shadow theatre in Java is known as Wayang Kulit. 
There is a reference to Wayang in a recently published inscription which has 
been attributed to King Balitung (a.p. 898 to 910)!. Dr Hazeu holds the 
view that Wayang was prevalent in Java about 800 Saka. 

Scholars differ about the origin of Wayang. Among those who attribute 
an Indian origin to Wayang are: Hageman (Handeling tot de Geschiedenis 
Van Java 1, p.47), Poensen, Veth and Krom. Others including Hazeu and 
Brandes adhere to the opinion that Wayang was innovated in Java and not 
borrowed from the Hindus. Their arguments to establish their viewpoint 
may be summed up as follows: 


1. The Hindus never had a shadow play. : 

2. Originally Wayang was a typically Indonesian religious ceremony 10 
honour of the gods or of forefathers. Though later it took the form of 
entertainment, even now it shows signs of having had a religious origin. 


3. All the technical terms used in Wayang Kulit are purely 
Javanese. 


The weakness of these arguments can be demonstrated very easily. 
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1, The assumption that the Hindus had no tradition of shadow theatre 
betrays a lack of information. Pischel and Luders are of the opinion that the 
famous Sanskrit drama Mahanataka was originally meant as a shadow 
play. Winternitz also holds the view that Mahanataka has a great 
resemblance with Wayang plays. The date of Mahanataka has not yet been 
fixed, but it is surely written earlier than 850 A.D, since Anandavardhana 
(9th c.) quotes it in his writings. Dutangada, another dramatic work by 
Subhata of 13th century a.p., is expressly designated a chhaya-nataka or 
shadow play. 

It would be relevant to point out here that the term chhaya-nataka has 
raised some controversy among scholars. Dr S.K. De® has summarized the 
various possible interpretations of the term as used by different scholars: 


i. outline of a drama or entracte (Wilson and Rajendralal Mitra) 
ii. shadow of a drama or half-drama(Pischel) 
iii. a drama in the state of a shadow(Levi) 


Dr De himself, however, is of the opinion that the term chhaya-nataka 
does not mean a shadow play: 


Having regard to the derivative nature of the plays like the Dutangada and 
Mahanataka which incorporates verses from known and unknown Rama-dramas, it is 
not impossible to hold that the term chhaya-nataka means an epitomised adaptation of 
Previous plays on the subject, the term chhaya being a well known technical term used 

_ in the sense of borrowing or adaptation, It should be noted that the Dan an in 
the sense of a shadow-play, is not a category of Sanskrit dramatic composition and is 
unknown to the theorists as a dramatic genre, early or later. 


One can hold such a view if the following definite evidences are ignored: 


I i he 
1. Dh bhyud. f Meghaprabhacharya has been designated at t 
cdihayponiapranaidl. h the date of this drama cannot 


end as a chhayanataka-prabandha. Thoug ate of this dr on 
yet be fixed with certainty, one of the stage directions in It reads: 


erria 
qaharne afadsat Garett to be brought on.) 


(From behind the screen a puppet dressed as a sage is 


2. The tradition of shadow theatre still survives in Orissa, Kerala, 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. The shadow theatres of Orissa and Kerala 
draw exclusively upon the Rama legend for their themes, while those of 
Andhra and Karnataka draw also from Mahabharata and Srimad Bhagava- 


ta. The scholars who have not seen the performances of these traditional 
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forms of shadow theatre cannot comprehend many stage directions and 
conventions mentioned in the old Sanskrit plays expressly designated as 
chhaya-nataka. For instance, in Ullagharaghava, another chhaya-nataka by 
Somesvara written in the 13th century, a dialogue between two characters 
reads as follows: ; 


Vrikamukha: Friend, the images of Rama and Laxmana that I carry in my heart, I have 
depicted in this picture for the pleasure of my Lord. Please have a look at it. (He gives 
the picture.) 

Karpatika (taking it and looking at it): Well done, great man, well done. This has been 
beautifully painted according to the conventions of shadow theatre. (Thus he speaks.) 


One who has little idea about the presentational techniques of a shadow 
play would hasten to believe that the word patrapata (in the Sanskrit 
original of the above quotation) means any picture on a flat surface‘. In a 
shadow play the puppets are made of flat pieces of leather. But confusion 
arises as to how a painting could be shown in a shadow play. In the 
Karnataka style of shadow play there is an interesting technique of 
presenting at times a composite colourful scene depicted in one puppet 
figure. These highly decorative scenes or group figures are brought on to 
the screen to punctuate and intensify the dramatic effect in the same way as 
freeze shots are used in films. There are strict conventions for the 
delineation of these colourful group figures. Therefore, Karpatika says in 
the above quotation that the picture is painted according to the conventions 
of the shadow play, which clearly indicates that it is not a picture painted in 
the usual way and hence not a picture scroll. There are distinct differences 
in the conventions of stylized delineation of characters in a shadow play 
from those in picture scrolls. Therefore, the dramatist intentionally used the 
word chhayanatyanusarena (in the original) which otherwise becomes 
redundant. 

Thus a number of ancient stage conventions and techniques can be 
comprehended if the folk and traditional forms of theatre, their rituals, 
Preliminaries and actual performances are closely examined. 

The preceding discussion unmistakably proves that India has a very 
ancient tradition of shadow theatre. The fact that this branch of theatre Is 
not mentioned in the Natyashastra nor included in the ten roopakas can also 
be explained. 

All the ancient Indian treatises on performing arts, specially on dance 
and theatre, deal in great detail only with sophisticated and highly evolved 
forms which more often than not flourished under royal patronage. No due 
attention was paid to art forms prevalent among the common people. 
Therefore, folk forms have been referred to here and there but, perhaps, 
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never have they been dealt with in detail. Again, the Indian dramaturgists 
were solely preoccupied with human theatre. Puppet theatre, which had a 
folk character, was therefore not considered in any of the treatises on 
dramaturgy. Bharata, dealing exclusively with human theatre, of course, 
.did not mention puppetry, but in his masterly treatise he has termed the key 
man in the production of a play as sutradhara, which literally means the 
holder of the strings. This term might have found its way into theatre 
terminology centuries before Bharata, but must have come from marionette 
theatre. It can also be reasonably assumed that human theatre evolved 
much later than puppetry. And most of the scholars agree that shadow 
theatre is the earliest form of puppetry. Thus there is every reason to 
believe that shadow theatre was prevalent in India much before the 4th 
century B.c. (since in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya there are references to the 
staging of plays by live actors)°. 

There are countless evidences to prove that Hazeu is totally mistaken in 
assuming that India had no tradition of shadow theatre. He has, however, 
convincingly refuted the view held by many scholars that Wayang had a 
Chinese origin. He is of the firm opinion that Wayang owes its origin to 
none. But there are facts which question this opinion. For instance: 


a. In Wayang-Purva, the earliest type of Wayang in Java, the themes of the 
plays are always drawn from Ramayana and Mahabharata. 

b. There is no evidence that the shadow play was known in Java till the 
Hindu religion and culture were thoroughly established in that island. 

c. The regions in India where the tradition of shadow theatre now also 
survives, especially that which was earlier known as Kalinga, had long 
cultural, commercial and political ties with Java, so much so that a part of 
this island was known as Kaling®. 

d. In the field of traditional human theatre, the Wayang Topeng and 
Wayang Wong have many similarities with the Chhau dance theatre of 
Orissa. 

e. There is little doubt that originally Wayang had strong religious 
associations. It has been proved that the Brahminical religion travelling 
from India was firmly established in Java by the 8th century A.D. The 
beginning of this form of religion is traced to the 4th or Sth century 4.D’. 


2. The argument that originally Wayang was a typically Indonesian 
religious ceremony in honour of gods or of forefathers, and therefore could 
Not have been borrowed from Hindus, is again extremely weak. On this Dr 
R.C. Majumdar writes, “...the worship of ancestors is common to both 
Indians and Indonesians. Further, no other Indonesian people, except the 
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Javanese, have developed an institution like Wayang in connection with this 
worship. These facts, the truth of which cannot be doubted for a moment, 
considerably weaken the force of the arguments advanced by Brandes and 
Hazeu”®. Although indigenous elements must have contributed to the 
formation of a Javanese character for the Wayang, it is nevertheless 
impossible to separate it from Indian sources which gave it form in the 
beginning. A.C. Scott also holds a similar opinion and says about the 
Wayang shadow play: “Although this philosophy here takes on its special 
Javanese flavour, it is after all one that underlies much Asian intellectual 
and artistic expression and has its roots in the elemental conclusions of 
Indian philosophical speculation”?. 

The Brahminical religion of India was firmly established in Java by about 
the 18th century A.p. which is evident from the Cangal inscription. It 
records that in a.p. 732 king Shri Sanjaya set up a Jinga on a hill’®. Dr R.C. 
Majumdar has traced this form of religion in Java as early as the 4th or Sth 
century a.p.!, 

The surviving shadow theatre forms of India still have pronounced 
religious associations. Tolpava Koothu, the shadow theatre of Kerala, even 
now retains its ritualistic character as the actual show is preceded by 
preliminaries which are religious in character. 


3. The third argument that all the technical terms in connection with 
Wayang are purely Javanese appears on the surface convincing, but closer 
examination may prove it as weak as the other two arguments. Dr R.C. 
Majumdar says: 


It is always risky to infer the indigenous or foreign character of an article or thing from 
the terms used to denote it. For example in Bengal, the watch, clock and their 
accessories are known by indigenous terms (ghadi, kata, etc.) while the words for 
inkpot, pen and book are all foreign. Are we to conclude from this that while watch and 
clock are indigenous products of Bengal, the Bengalis owed their literary culture to 
Arabs and Parsis? Krom tells us that even today the Javanese are in the habit of giving 
indigenous names to articles imported from Europe and America. It stands to reason, 
therefore, that the indigenous names for Wayang and its accessories do not necessarily 
imply any indigenous origin of the institution.!2 


Dr Majumdar’s argument, though quite convincing, is indirect. We, 
therefore, propose to examine some of the technical terms used in Wayang 
and see if they have any relationship with languages including Sanskrit: 


1. Chamma Rupa: This means a leather puppet. Unmistakably it is 
derived from the Sanskrit word charma rupa. Its Prakrit equivalent 1 
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chhama rupa. In chaste Oriya shadow theatre is called charma-nataka 
which literally means leather theatre. 

2. Wanda: The term means emotion or mood of a character. The puppet 
of a major Wayang figure is carved and painted in several different wanda. 
This term resembles the Sanskrit word vandha which means a posture or 
composition. In Oriya language the ‘wa’ sound is pronounced ‘ba’. 
Therefore in Oriya, Java is pronounced Jaba. Vandha in Oriya is 
pronounced bandha and it has the same meaning as in Sanskrit. Bandha is 
commonly used in the performing arts of Orissa, such as bandhanritya—a 
dance in Odissi style composed with difficult gestures, the terms of which 
are given in Abhinava Chandrika—a treatise on Odissi dance written in 16 
century A.D.—-as “bandhaputita.” In Ravana-chhaya this word is used for 
denoting the posture of the puppet in which it is to be delineated. 

3. Suluk: The term in Wayang is used for the mood songs sung by the 
dalang., It has similarity with the Sanskrit word shloka which means a 
versified composition recited rhythmically. 

4. Dalang: The term is used for the main performer in the Wayang play. 
In Oriya dalai means the headman of a village or a troupe. It is also a 
surname found exclusively in Orissa. Dala in Oriya means a troupe, 
especially a performing troupe. Now, of course, the headman of a 
performing troupe is called ostad in Orissa, but the word is of Persian origin 
and must have gained currency after the Mughal invasion of Orissa. Earlier 
they were called guru (which means a teacher) or dalai. 

5. Gapuran: The word literally means gate. Adegan Gapuran is the gate 
scene which follows the first scene of a Wayang play. The Oriya word 
gopura means a gateway’. 

6. Alus: The term in Wayang denotes a puppet of refined character. In 
Oriya the word alasa means relaxed but graceful posture. Many such 
Sculptures are found on the walls of Konarak, which are known as 
alasakanyas. . . 

7. Lamphan: Used for the technique of moving puppets in walking, 
Sitting and standing positions. The Sanskrit word Jamphan means to jump. 
In Ravana-chhaya the puppets are moved in a sort of jumping manner. 

8. Talu: In Wayang the term means the introductory music played before 
Performance. In colloquial Oriya talu means scalp. 

9. Bedolan: Used for the technique of removing puppets from the debog. 
In Sanskrit and also in Oriya bidolana means either to remove from a swing 


Or swinging something in a special manner. ; : 
10. Kalir: Denotes the puppet screen of Wayang. In Oriya keli means 


Play and kelipura the theatre hall’*. ; ; 
11. Gammelan: The Javanese orchestra is known by this term. In Oriya 





Dawann (a6) own et  n woe 
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melana means an assemblage and also a special type of festival in which 
deities are brought from different villages with the accompaniment of 
characteristic instrumental music. A type of instrumental prelude is known 
as joodi-melana. 


There are also other technical terms which bear similarity with Oriya 
words. The close link between Kalinga and Java is a well founded fact. 
Even now Indian immigrants in South-east Asia are called Kalinga’. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that Ravana-chhaya, the traditional 
shadow theatre of Kalinga, inspired Wayang in Java, not vice-versa, since 
the puppet figures of Ravana-chhaya are less sophisticated and have a more 
Primitive quality in conception and design. 

The question may arise here that as long ago as the 6th or 7th century 
A.D. was there an Oriya language to influence the Wayang terminology? 
Though the Oriya script took the present rounded shape quite late, say 
around 14th century a.p., the language did exist and was being written in 
the Brahmi script from the 3rd century B.c. to the 3rd century A.D. and in 
the so-called Gupta script from the 3rd century A.D. to the 6th century A.D. 
There was also a Kalinga script that developed between the 6th century and 
12th century A.D. There are a number of epigraphic records to prove this. 
The region which is now known as Orissa had a distinctly different language 
by the 7th century, which is evident from the account of Orissa given by 
Hiuen Tsang. The famous Chinese traveller passed through this region in or 
about the year 638 a.D. and he writes that the people “were of violent ways, 
tall and dark complexioned, in speech and manner different from the 
people of central India”. They are also described as quite persevering in 
their studies and zealous about learning. A people who had a love of studies 
and learning must have been adequately cultured and their speech, differing 
from that of central India, was surely developed. Oriya language, at any 
time, like other regional languages, had in its vocabulary a large number of - 
words from Sanskrit. Therefore, it is possible that the seafaring navigators 
of Kalinga not only carried Ravana-chhaya to Java but also some technical 
terms in their own language, which after undergoing inevitable changes, are 
Still in use in the Wayang shadow theatre. ; 

The close relationship between Kalinga and Wayang shadow theatre is 
further borne out by the fact that one of the ancient Jakons, that is, short 
dramatic sketches to refresh the memory of a dalang, bears the name 
Bambang Kalinga’®. There is thus a strong possibility that Ravana-chhaya 
and Wayang were closely related more than 1000 years ago. 

It is interesting to note that this form of shadow theatre, though based on 
the Rama story, is named after Ravana. Forms of shadow theatre surviving 
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in the regions of Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and Kerala are named, 
respectively, Tolu Bommalata, Togalu Gombeatta and Tolpava Koothu, 
each literally meaning ‘dance of leather dolls’. This manner of naming the 
form has not been followed in Orissa, because Ravana-chhaya literally 
means the ‘shadow of Ravana’. The puppet representing Ravana is much 
larger than that of Rama and also more boldly and dramatically conceived. 
This may indicate the influence of Jainism and Buddhism. It is stated in the 
Jaina Harivamsa Purana that Mahavira Vardhamana (599 B.c. to 527 B.c.) 
preached Jainism in Kalinga’’. This is also mentioned in Haribhadriya 
Vnitti, another sacred book of the Jainas. With the Kalinga invasion of 
Ashoka in the 3rd century B.c. Buddhism came to be dominant, but soon 
after, during the reign of Kharavela (2nd century B.c.), Jainism was revived 
in Kalinga and it held sway for more than 200 years. From the writings of 
Taranatha we learn that in the first century a.p. the great Buddhist saint 
Nagarjuna came to Orissa to preach Shunyavada. He converted the then 
King Munja to Buddhism and built many Buddhist monasteries in Orissa’®. 
After that, from about the 9th century, when Shankaracharya came to 
Orissa, Brahminism claimed dominance. From the 12th century to the 17th 
century almost all the rulers of Orissa subscribed to Vaishnavism.’ From the 
3rd century B.c. to 9th century A.p. Brahminism was alternately fighting 
Buddhism and Jainism for dominance in this region. Jaina Rama stories do 
not paint Ravana as a demon king but as Prati-Vasudev. Paumachariya by 
Vimal Suri is, perhaps, the earliest Jaina Ramayana. According to Jaina 
tradition it was written in 72 a.p., but considering it from the language 
point of view Jacobi and other scholars date it to the 4th century a.p.””. In 
this work Ravana is killed not by Rama but Laxmana who goes to hell for 
his sin. On the other hand Ravana after some births attains the status of an 
arhant, i.e., super-saint. This respectful treatment of Ravana is also found 
in some Buddhist literature like Lankavatarasutra. Dharmakirti (6th 
century A.D.) paints Ravana as an ideal Buddhist king”. Therefore it is 
possible that Ravana-chhaya during its formative period came under the 
influence of Jainism or Buddhism. Such a surmise is further strengthened by 
the fact that Dharmabhyudaya by Meghaprabhacharya, which is the earliest 
chhaya-nataka to indicate unmistakably the use of shadow puppets in Jaina 
drama, presents the story of the conversion of a king to the Jaina faith’. 
Though the chhaya-nataka cannot yet be dated with certainty, it surely 
Points to the Jaina tradition of popularizing their faith through the medium 
of shadow theatre. 

Another explanation, however, is readily offered for naming the form 
Ravana-chhaya. Rama is a god. As in Sanskrit, so in Oriya, the word for 
god is devata, which is derived from the root ‘div’, meaning ‘to shine. 
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Devata is therefore a being that is luminous. A luminous body does not cast 
its own shadow but when it is present the shadows of other opaque objects 
are cast. Rama is no minor god but the incarnation of God and therefore 
compounding chhaya with Rama to name the form would be philosophical- 
ly incongruous. The plausibility of this explanation is strengthened by the 
fact that the puppeteers, at times, refer to this form as Rama-nataka—the 
drama of Rama—but when the word chhaya is compounded it is always 
Ravana-chhaya. 

However, the plausibility of the explanation is questioned by the fact that 
the puppet representing Rama does cast a shadow on the screen in actuality 
and the puppet figure is designed in no special way. On the other hand the 
Ravana figure looks towering in comparison with that of Rama. Of course, 
Ravana has been so characterized in Ramayana as to inspire the 
imagination of the original puppet designer for a highly stylistic treatment. 
Nevertheless, Rama should not look insignificant in comparison with 
Ravana unless there is some special motive for it. Therefore, it would not 
be far-fetched to assume that Ravana-chhaya initially was influenced by the 
Jaina Ramayana: Paumachariya of Vimal Suri. 


* 


Ravana-chhaya draws exclusively upon the Rama legend. There is no 
written play. It is entirely contained in the oral tradition. However, it uses 
lyrics from the Vichitra Ramayana written by Viswanath Khuntia, a 
medieval Oriya poet. Impromptu prose dialogue plays an important role in 
the presentational style. The spoken word material, though mostly 
colloquial and marked for its spontaneity, owes much to the various Rama 
literature in Oriya. : j . 

Orissa has a strong Ramayana tradition, especially in literature. While 
there are only three to four versions of the Mahabharata, more than five 
versions of the Ramayana are found in Oriya, out of which “about half a 
dozen are of lyrical variety, to be sung and acted, the most celebrated being 
the Vichitra Ramayana of Viswanath Khuntia and Nata Ramayana of 
Kesava Pattanayaka. Kesava’s rendering makes an enchanting jatra and 
has the deep human touches of a true poet”””. Thus it is clear that the 
Ramayana has greatly influenced the traditional theatre of Orissa. 

Since Ravana-chhaya closely follows the Vichitra Ramayana of Viswa- 
nath Khuntia, it is relevant here to throw some light on the poet and his 
work. Viswanath Khuntia was a resident of Puri, which is famous for the 
temple of Lord Jagannath. He composed the Vichitra Ramayana during the 
mile af Daia Nihvasingha Deva from 1692 to 1720 a.p. The towering poets 
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of this time are Dinakrushna and Upendra Bhanja. The latter is prefixed 
with the title of Kavi Samrat, Emperor of Poets. Both of them wrote highly 
ornate poetry, which has excellence in craftsmanship with a sort of dictional 
tapestry and uninhibited use of shringara rasa. Though that was the age for 
omate poetry Viswanath Khuntia chose to write in a completely different 
style which is simple, colloquial, and with no stress on erotic symbolism. 
Yet he is as lyrical as his contemporary poets. 

Thematically, Vichitra Ramayana has not departed much from the 
original Sanskrit Ramayana except for identifying Rama with Lord 
Jagannath of Puri. In the beginning there is an interesting description of the 
Ratha Jatra (car festival) of Puri. This aspect, however, is not reflected in 
Ravana-chhaya, which proves that the shadow theatre, originating centu- 
ries before, adopted it, like the human theatre forms of the region, because 
of its lyrical character and easy adaptability to dramatic forms. 

Vichitra Ramayana, which is now available in print, contains 289 
chhandas (cantos). Scholars are of the opinion that Viswanath composed 
only 237 chhandas and the other 52 are interpolations*. The poet has 
indicated the raga and tala for some of the chhandas. The ragas often used 
in this work are Kamodi, Mukhari, Madhukari, Bhatiari, etc. and the talas 
Sarimana. Padi, Pata, etc. All these are peculiar to the Odissi school of 
classical music. Many chhandas, although indicated to be sung in a 
particular raga and tala, are often sung to traditional tunes that do not 
follow the indication of the poet. In Ravana-chhaya the chhandas of 
Vichitra Ramayana are sung in traditional tunes, which have a more folk 
character and therefore match the style of presentation. 

Vichitra Ramayana became so popular that it found a following in the 
works of some later poets like Raja Vikram Narendra, Ananga Narendra, 
Shaibya Sadashiva and Ishwaradas. These and other language Ramayanas 
are the source from which the spoken material for the performance of 
Ravana-chhaya is drawn. 


Strictly according to the tradition the Ravana-chhaya shadow puppets are 
made only of deerskin. In an indigenous process the skin is dried and 
tanned. The hair is then removed and the outline of the puppet figure is cut 
out. Ravana-chhaya puppets have no joints. Therefore, the conception and 
delineation of the puppet figures are highly stylized. The cutouts are 
perforated very simply yet imaginatively to give a characteristically posed 
outline of the characters, and also to delineate the clothes and accessones. 





Marching to battle: Hanumana is at centre. 


The figures are held erect by the grip of a split bamboo stick which runs 
through the middle line and down a few extra inches to give handling space. 
The puppets are of different sizes. The largest is about 18 inches high 
While the smallest is about six inches. More than 700 puppets are required 
for a complete Ravana-chhaya show, which used to be performed for seven 
nights, presenting on each night only one kanda of the Ramayana. Each 
Major character of the Ramayana is represented by one puppet figure. In a 
few cases there are two figures for one character. For example, there are 
two figures, one small, the other large, for Hanuman. According to the 
demand of the dramatic situation either the larger or the smaller one is 
Pressed into service. In the episode of Rama asking Hanuman to go to 
Lanka in search of Seeta, in the beginning the smaller figure is used, but it is 
Substituted by the bigger one suggesting expansion of his body when 
Hanuman actually takes the leap across the sea to Jand on Lanka. 
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There are stock characters like the village barber and his grandson who 
appear on the screen at the commencement of the play. There are also a 
number of figures for props such as trees, mountains, chariots, arrows, 
missiles like nagapasha, houses, palanquins, etc. for creating an appropriate 
setting. . 

Interesting conventions are followed when a puppet figure is first 
commissioned to the performance and also, when being torn, a figure is 
required to be rejected. After a puppet figure is complete a sort of puja is 
performed to breathe life into it. Thereafter it acquires the status to remain 
in the basket where other live puppets are kept. The basket usually is kept 
in the bedroom of the puppeteer when there is no performance. 

When a puppet figure ‘dies’ of age or accidentally gets torn so that it no 
longer remains worthy of being commissioned to a performance, certain 
exequies are observed. Preferably at the time of sunset the unusable puppet 
figure is taken to a river all the way with the chanting of mantras and 
respectfully immersed in the flowing waters of the river. 


Setting up a stage for a Ravana-chhaya performance is very simple. Two 
poles fixed six and seven feet apart, a four-to five-yard-long white cotton 
cloth (dhoti is ideal), two to three straw mats, a few nails, and four- to five 
yards of thread are all that is needed for putting up the stage, which should 
have some covering on top so that the light does not get too dispersed. First 
the straw mats are stretched from one pole to the other like a screen, 
touching the ground. The mats are usually 3'/, feet in width and they serve 
the purpose of hiding the manipulators, who squat on the ground while 
manipulating: they also provide a support for such puppet figures as are to 
remain stationary for some time, e.g. the props which form the setting. The 
handle of the puppet figure is inserted into the loops formed by the woven 
pattern of the mats. This keeps the figure upright and lightly pressed to the 
screen as long as the puppeteers wish. On top of the opaque mat screen, the 
cloth is stretched taut by tying both ends to the two poles, and this serves 
the purpose of the light screen. 

The light source is a bowl-shaped earthen lamp filled with oil, with three 
thick wicks made of rolled cotton rags. This lamp is put on a stand made ofa 
long bamboo peg with a small wooden plank fixed to the untapered end. 
The tapered end is driven into the soil in such a way that the lamp, when 
placed on the wooden plank, reaches about 12 to 15 inches from the bottom 
of the light screen at the horizontally central line; the distance between the 
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lamp and the screen is at the most about 12 inches. The puppeteers squat on 
the ground and present different puppets in between the lamp and the light 
screen. 


The soul of a Ravana-chhaya performance is its music. The style of 
singing blends the folk and classical Odissi traditions. The lyrics of the 
Vichitra Ramayana are very popular in rural Orissa. Most of the villagers 
know quite a few of them by heart and sing them to popular traditional 
tunes. Ravana-chhaya follows this traditional style in singing the lyrics from 


’ Vichitra. Ramayana although some of the verses carry the author’s 


indication to sing in a particular raga and tala of the Odissi school of music. 
The singing style has some similarity with that of Palagana and Daskathia, 
two forms of dramatic balladry, the former being highly sophisticated both 
in form and content. The percussive accompaniment to the vocal music is 
provided by the Khanjani and Daskathi. 

The Khanjani is a single-faced membranophone. The resonator frame is a 
wooden ‘ring of about 6-inch diameter at the outer face, to which the 
parchment is fixed, and about 4'/, inch inner diameter with a depth of about 
2, to 3 inches. The frame has two to four pairs of jingle-plates. The 
parchment is made of the skin of the godhi, a reptile similar to the iguana. 
The Khanjani is held by the frame with the left hand and is played with the 
four fingers of the right hand. It is an extremely popular percussion 
instrument in rural Orissa. There is a form of folk song named Khanjani 
Geet which is generally devotional in character. ; 

The Daskathi is a wooden idiophone of the castanet variety. Two pieces 
of wood of about 6X1X!/, inch are held in the left hand, the forefinger 
placed in between. Sound is produced by striking alternately on it with the 
base of the thumb and the closely joined fingers of the right hand. This 
idiophone is capable of producing rhythmic patterns of amazing variety and 
ina very fast tempo. The percussive music produced by it is so popular in 
Tural Orissa that a highly interesting form of balladry known.as Daskathia 


has been named after it. 


nin two and a pujais performed 
Then the leader-cum-chief- 
t and stands right of the 


_ Before the play begins a coconut is broke 
invoking the blessings of Rama and Ganesha. 
Narrator with a Khanjani in his hands comes ou 
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stage in full view of the audience. He then prays to Rama in a Sanskrit 
shloka, which is followed by an impromptu prose introduction to the 
episodes to be presented for that particular performance. He then plays on 
his Khanjani a sort of percussive preliminary. 

After the preliminaries, two stock characters—the village barber and his 
grandson—appear on the screen. They are very small puppets, about six 
inches in height. The narrator in impromptu prose speaks the dialogue for 
both characters. The dialogue is humorous and leads to the episode of the 
birth of Rama in Ayodhya. The relevant lyric from the Vichitra Ramayana 
is then sung. In singing the chief narrator is assisted by one or two vocalists, 
usually from behind the screen. The vocalists also play on the Daskathi and 
a pair of small cymbals called Gini. 

There are three puppeteers behind the screen. They squat on the ground 
and manipulate the puppets according to the demands of the prose dialogue 
and the texts of the songs. The shadows of the manipulators do not fall on 
the screen since a mat, made of a locally grown straw, is stretched between 
the screen and the ground. 

The episodic structure of the play follows the same sequence as the 
serialized lyrics of the Vichitra Ramayana. The leader links one lyric to the 
next by prose or recitative verse passages. These linking passages are 
entirely in the oral tradition. 


* 


The highly stylized puppet figures have no jointed limbs. A sort of 
vertical jigging of the puppets from side to side and towards or away from 
the screen characterizes the manipulation. At times the puppets are 
revolved round on their axis as they are faded in or out. There is no 
dramatic gesticulation by the puppets since they have no jointed limbs. The 
art of manipulation lies in creating a suggestive pose by the puppet 
expressive of the character and its relationship to similarly posed characters 
and settings. The settings are created by bringing onto the screen pieces 
tepresenting houses, trees, chariots, mountains, etc. Thus the performance 
acquires the quality of an animated illustration of a musically narrated 
theme. 

Apparently the technique of manipulation in a Ravana-chhaya shadow 
play is very simple but there are subtleties which may escape the notice ofa 
casual onlooker of backstage manipulation. In their movements the puppets 
should not exactly imitate human beings so that they retain their own 
fascinating ‘identity’. Of all puppets, shadow puppets are the most stylized, 
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but in some forms of shadow play like those of Andhra or Karnataka, the 
puppets, having many joints, are more articulate. The manipulation of 
these puppets requires as much dexterity as sensitivity. In the case of 
Ravana-chhaya, where the puppets have no jointed limbs, the art of their 
manipulation requires much more sensitivity than dexterity. To suggest that 
a puppet is walking or fighting when it has no jointed legs or hands indeed 
calls for great sensitivity since too much jigging is likely to make the 
movement ludicrous yet too little may make it dull. Ravana-chhaya 
Puppeteers—with only jigging, tilting, fading the puppets in and out— 
Suggest all possible movements and dramatic action. They have absolutely 
no scope for gimmickry. Those who only want gimmicks from puppets may, 
therefore, feel bored with a Ravana-chhaya show. To appreciate the lyricity 
of the Ravana-chhaya shadows, their graphic quality, their high degree of 
stylization and subtle suggestiveness, one has to have the right sensitivity as 
well as sensibility. ; 

At times the Ravana-chhaya shadow show acquires a poetic quality— 
akin to modern poetry. For instance, when Hanuman gets ready to cross 
the sea to Lanka, the smaller figure is substituted by a larger one, 
Suggesting that he has expanded himself physically. When he takes the leap, 
the puppet figure that remained almost pressed to the screen is moved toa 
distance from it, throwing a diffused but highly fascinating shadow that 
flashes out of the screen like an agile monsoon cloud. One could go on 
picking out such prize moments from the show, for instance Hanuman 
uprooting the trees of madhuban, Indrajit despatching his deadly naga- 
Pasha across the sky, the magnificent Ravana fighting Rama and the 
fascinating shadow-arrows flashing across the screen like dark lightning. 


* 


This rare form of shadow-play was on the verge of extinction when the 
Documentation Unit of the Akademi discovered it in a remote village in 
April 1971. The only surviving Ravana-chhaya puppeteer, Kathinanda Das, 
was one of the most neglected persons in the village. When the villagers saw 
us filming, photographing and tape-recording his performance they were 
amazed. Later on, when the Akademi organized the first ever Festival of 
Shadow Theatre in 1972, presenting all the styles of traditional Indian 
shadow theatre, Kathinanda Das was invited to participate in it. The 
Akademi has comprehensively documented Ravana-chhaya on ane 
movie film, besides photographs and recordings. The museum of t . 
Akademi has 20 of the most important Ravana-chhaya puppets. 


